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FOREWORD 


The sense of humour is the ability to see the funny 
side of life. It is the source of that courage which refuses 
to take the bludgeonings of fate lying down; it comes up 
smiling every time and never takes the count. It is the 
safety valve of existence which prevents disaster when 
disaster seems imminent. 

The Anzacs have a super-abundance of it. With’ them 
the sense of humour is a gift. This is amply borne out In 
the experiences of the A..F. Regiments during the Great 
War and the present War. 


NOTE—This book has no connection whatever with The Returned 
Soldiers; Sailors and Airméen’s Imperial League of Australia, The Limbless 
Soldiers’ Association or any similar Organisation. 


Gnr. D. A; Williams 3363, Ist D.A.C. 
110th Howitzer Batt, 1914-18 
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“A WOODEN CROSS” 
(Marked Cpl. JONES, Australia). 


No thought to win a medal, 

No chance to gain real fame, 

But just to save your comrades— 
That's why we sing your name. 
Your riddled coat stands witness 
Four buried Huns lie near, 

And here's to you in glory 

For death you had no fear. 


You stormed alone this gun-pit 
And as alone you fell 

You gave them all a lesson— 
Their nearby graves now tell. 


Your dear ones must have knowledge 
That you died not in vain, 

For by such deeds of valour 

Our troops have won this plain. 


—US ME NEWS). 


“BY THE WAY” 


When the fire’ s burning ‘bright and my pipe’s drawing right, 
When the war's passed by, many a day; 

Once again in my mind, many faces I'll’ find 

Of the chaps whom I met by the way. 


They were friendly these blokes, with their songs and their 
jokes, 

And have helped when the world's been darn'd grey; 

So I hope that the fates have been kind to such mates; 

Splendid chaps whom I met by the way. 


They’ ve lent me a hand in the dust and the sand, 

In a fashion I ne’er can repay. 

And in war's deadly strife, when you fear for your life 
You thank God for these chaps by the way. 


Thank you, mate, for your cheer. It’s the knowing you're near 
That helps a man through a bad day. 
For when trouble looms nigh, you will answer my cry— 
Noble friends whom we met by the way. 

—WX6597 Cpl. P. BUDDEE. 


“DUTY” 


A Christmas duty sad but proud 
We give ourselves this tear, 

To pass a message full of love 
To those they held most dear. 


They tell the message written clear 
In white Egyptian sand, 

A message that no cobber true 
Could fail to understand. 


So greetings from those heroes gone, 
Their love and ours we send. 

The brave keep faith while we fight on 
To one triumphant end. 


—VX51521 Pte. HAMER. 


ON THE WAY. 


An English colonel sent out an S.O.S. to an Australian 
officer: 

“Send me men! Move Heaven and earth, but send me 
men. 

Reply came back: “Heaven and earth not available. 
Have raised hell. Troops moving.” 
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“THEY HAVE NOT DIED” 


They have not died in vain, those men we knew, 

In desert sands or on the Buna track. 

They have not died at all but live anew . 

In memories of ‘Blue’ and Tom and Jack. 

In Syrian hills or wadis in Tobruk 

Men lived and laughed and sometimes were profane 
And all around the brown earth heaved and shook 
And some who laughed will never laugh again. 


They only died in vain if we who live 

When war's last shot is fired and last blood shed 
Refuse to give all living men can give 

To build anew the world for which they bled. 

For if we fail to find the peace we crave 

A curse on man will follow from the grave. 


NX24087 Sat. L. GLASSON. 


“NURSES — CURSES” 


Sing us a song of pain and penance— 
Army nurses are all Lieutenants, 

Whether they're blondes, brunettes or titians, 
The hell of it is they have commissions. 
And privates, creatures of low degree, 

Can dream, but never hope to be 

More to the nurses that win their hearts 
Than pulses, temperatures and charts. 


—YANK. 


HANGOVER 


Many of the old Diggers will recollect the discovery. in 


their greatcoat pockets of nice little notes from work-girls, 
whose nimble fingers had stitched the cloth of the garment. 


Some of these notes were answered, meetings were 


arranged, and romance brightened the lives of soldier lad 


and lassie. 
Which leads up to the fact that a member of the A.IF. 


at Redbank (Q.) was issued with a greatcoat which con- 
tained such a slip of poper in one of the pockets. But the 
new Digger didn't write to the girl. 


-over from last war, the note bearing the date, 1917. 
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The coat was a hang- 


THE RECRUIT 


I've been doin’ some recruitin’ 

For some gentlemanly shootin’ 

Of the Hun who's done some lootin’ 
In France so far away. 


As each cove passed in his papers, 

I have listened to his vapours 

And have watched his erstwhile capers 
In a sympathetic wayl 


Be he clerk or cook or miner, 
Bottle-o, boots or shiner, 
When he lobs aboard the liner, 
He’s a soldier—trained with care. 
And from the Digger to the Major, 
I'm prepared to bet this wager— 
They will welcome that “old stager’’ 
With AUSTRALIA WILL BE THERE! 


HOPPING MAD 


As soon as the power that was—in this case, an ——th 
Battalion sergeant—learned that Arthur S—— had been a 
kangaroo shooter before the war, he wanted Arthur to do 
a bit of sniping. 

"IT cam fix up a bonza possie overlookin'’ the Fritz lines. 
An’ you oughte: do flamin’ well there, considerin' what your 
shootin’ is.’’ 

Arthur declined without thanks. 

“Why?” snarled Sarge. 

“T just don't like it. I've shot kangaroos, wallabies, 
dingoes, and brumbies, an’ I ain’t gonna finish up with men 
at least, not sniped men, anyhow.” 

The sergeant seethed, but Arthur was adamant. Sniping 
a kangaroo, he maintained, was a different thing from 
sniping a man. 

“Well,” blew up the sergeant, ‘if you're that —— 
finicky I'll go over an’ ask Fritz to: hop.” 


. “BILL’S STOCKINGS” 
We're hanging up our stockings 
In the Desert, in the ‘Blue,’ 
Tonight's the night that Santa comes around; 
But the stockings hang up there 
And the reason, we declare, 
Is "We Hate Our Washing 
Drying on the ground!" 
—TX2495 Pte. W. A. DENHOLM. 
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SHIP’S INSPECTION—MID-ATLANTIC. 


Different officers on ship's inspection each have _ their 
little pet manias re special neatness or cleanliness in one 
particular thing. 

The ship's Captain's weakness was cups—nothing was 
right unless the cups were spotless. 

On rounds one day he dealt severely with the cups, and 
at close of deck inspection informed the O.C. deck that sand 
was obtainable on ship's bottom. 

Orderlies were commanded to procure same at once, and 
effect the improvement that soap and water had failed to do. 
Result—next. day ship's Captain, highly pleased with the 
exception of one table. 

“Spoiled the whole deck,” was her verdict. 

“Yes, spoiled the whole deck,” echoed the C.O. 

“Yes, spoiled the whole deck,” re-echoed the S.M.O. 

“Yes, spoiled the whole deck, re-re-echoed the Captain 
of the day. 

@ What the blazes do you mean by exhibiting cups like 
that?” roared the O.C. deck after inspection. ‘“‘You've never 
attempted to get sand. You damned well knew that there 
was plenty on the ship's bottom.” 

“I did try, sir,’ said the mess orderly. 

“Rot,” said the O.C. deck, “how much did you try?” « 

“Well, sir, I was for two hours leaning out of that 
porthole yesterday with a cup in my hand, and I couldn't 
even reach the flaming bottom. 


* 
“CROSSES” 


Each life has its crosses, 
And a soldier has his share, 
From a trip across the ocean 
To that envied Croix-de-Guerre. 
There are crosses by the censor, 

° (Far too many so it seems) 
There are crosses in the letter, 
From the sweetheart of his dreams. 
There’s a cross that’s worn by heroes, 
Who may face a storm of lead, 
There's a cross when he is wounded, 
And a cross when he is dead; 
Then there’s that little cross of mercy 
That very few may own, 
To a soldier it is second, 
To that of God alone. 
It's a cross that's worn by women; 
When we see it we believe, 
We recognise an Angel, 
By the ‘Red Cross” on her sleeve. 
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“GUNS” 


Now I'm a chap, as many folk would say 
Whose fate perhaps, has pitched his home this way 
Where desert dust has often spoiled a stew, 
And flies: we've cussed for drowning in the brew. 
I'd come to think that years of army life, 
With tea to drink, and getting into strife, 
Could never hope to damp my spirits high, 
Nor even cope with twinkles in my eye. 
That till those guns moved in behind us there, 
And spewed at Huns their shells without a care. 
Now I like guns—that’s only if they're ours 
I love to hear ‘em pounding Fritz for hours. 
But right behind, there's one—or maybe two— 
Who must remind the Bosch his days are few. 
By letting go just every now and then 
As if to show they've got him set again. 
Then spotters, flash, troop for the use of Hun, 
Pick up the flash of this, our lonely gun, 
And thus locate the place of that mad crew, 
Retaliate by pitching back a few. 
Now I'm not hard to please; 
I know it’s right, 
In trying to appease, he messed his sights; 
It's near as hell, and how his shells can scream, 
Though truth to tell he ne’er locates the team. 
It's me they nearly find, deep in my hole, 
While gunners just behind, keep up their role, 
And laugh, and poop away at gunning Huns, 
While I can merely say— 
“Those Bloody Guns.” 

—Pte. J. G. T. JACKETT. 


RIVALRY. . 

During a major engagement at the~ Ingleburn camp 
(N.S.W.), “Bluey’’ made a conspicuous mess of ‘“Chicka’s” 
face. Perceiving this evidence, the C.O. began making 
inquiries. 

Of course, it was over a woman; and it had arisen in 
circumstances which could not very well be revealed to the 
C.O. So when he asked “Bluey” the cause, the unhappy 
warrior scratched his head and thought hard for an 
explanation. 

Finally he answered: ‘‘He told me he was going to knock. 
Hitler’s block off!”’ 

“Well, is that any reason for attacking him?’’ asked the 
surprised C.O. 

“Yes!” declared ‘‘Bluey.”” “Yer see, I want to be the one 
to do that!” 
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“NO. 9” ’BUS, OR — 


Most Londoners have the habit of designating a motor 
‘bus by its number and not by its destination, as some do 
in Aussie. This was the cause of an embarrassing mis- 
understanding in Piccadilly Circus by a “three-pip turn” 
on plishty leave, when an old lady blew up to him and 
said: 


gps me, sir; can you tell me where I can get a 
No. 9?” 


"Oh, yes,” replied the three-pipper, absent-mindedly, 
"go on sick parade in the moming.” 


MEET MY SISTER 
i 


A young private, walking through the park with his 
girl, met his sergeant. 


"This is my sister,’ he said, bashfully. 


"That's all right,” the sergeant replied kindly. "She 
used to -be mine.” 


IN THE DARK. 
% 


One of the S.P. men—no, you're wrong, Service Police, 
this time—at the local R.A.A.F. station is one of the boys, 
and often joins in the horse-play, despite the dignity of his 
official position, which is to keep order in the huts and ‘‘arrest’’ 
those who infringe certain rules. 

Talk round the meal table one night led to banter, and 
then its inevitable sequence of a good spot or horse-play. 
“Toby” lobbed a slice of bread beautifully in “Jacko’s’” soup 
and it quite nicely splashed him full in the face. He, not 
seeing the funny side of it, immediately picked up a custard 
and let fly at the bread-thrower. 

Unfortunately the custard departed from the dish, and 
lovingly wrapped itself round the face of the S.P. man, who 
was looking the other way at that moment. He let out a roar 
and clawed at his custard-hidden face. 

‘You're under arrest!” he yelled, and pointed a quivering 
finger in the air. 

Then he wiped the custard from his face and out of his 
eyes, calmed down, and said: 

‘Now, one of you , tell me who I arrested.” 
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‘WHO HAS NOT”? 


Who has not heard a bullet crack, 

Who has not passed a day, 

‘Mongst shells and shrapnel, mortar bombs, 
Or whining ricochet too. 

Who has not felt so worn and tired 

He scarce could raise a grin, 

And mind from body takes control, 

To will—I won't give in. 

Who has not spent cold sleepless nights, 
On guard against surprise, 

Or left his pal to breathe his last 

And on, with bitter eyes. 


Who has not heard the bomber’s drone, 
And felt sweat on his brow. 
Who has not lived and walked with death, 
Not you?—You Lucky Cow! 
VX22078 Sat. A. MITCHELL. 


THEY GOT THE AXE. 


A driver from our lot was sent out with a truck and three 
men for a load of firewood. They were armed with axes, and, 
of course, the usual corporal. 

After driving along the road about seven miles they came 
across a neat pile of ‘ready-cut wood which belonged to the 
Public Works Department. 

They stopped here and loaded enough wood to last the 
camp for a day or two. 

Before moving off the driver noticed a native policeman 
standing near by; but he was only laughing at them, so they 
didn't worry. 

On arriving at camp they found he had phoned the 
C.O. and there was hell to pay. 

They were ordered to go out next morning with the axes, 
cut some wood and return it to the heap where they stole’ the 
last lot. 

They went out in a different direction from that taken 
the previous day and came across another Public Works 
Department heap of wood. After making sure no one was 
watching, they loaded the truck and went back and replaced 
the stolen wood to the original pile. 

Up to date they have not been caught, so it looks as if 
they may get away with it. 


DO YOU REMEMBER YOUR ROOKIE TRAINING? 

And do you remember when the D.I. said, ’’Put that rifle 
straight, lad, and look up,” and under your breath, you said, 
Put the rifle on your old Aunt’s shelf in the pantry?” 
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ANOTHER TROPPO. 
By L.A.C. J. Lyle 
Yer'll remember, all you chaps, 
‘Ow a mob of ruddy Japs 
Flew over Troppo late one ‘night an’ gave us quite a do; 
They wrecked the beaut canteen, 
The demolished the latrine, 
An’ they dobbed a daisy-cutter in our Sunday morning's stew. 


' Now Tojo should be told, 
An’ he wouldn't be so bold, 
That there's things yer'll get away with an’ there’s things yer 
just can't do— 
Yer can boot him in the rear, 
Yer can swipe his mug o’ beer, 
But yer can’t go droppin’ bombs into an Aussie airman’s stew. 
Gor’ blimey! ‘ear the ‘owls, 
We were droolin’ at the jowls; 
There was weepin’, there was wailin’, there was gnashin’ of 
fangs; 
The cooks all tore their hair 
An’ they cursed in their despair— 
“If it only were the Sergeants’ Mess we wouldn't give two 
hangs!”’ 


Followed months o' misery, 
Meals of snags an’ M & V, 
An’ evaceation practices, an’ rifle drill an’ such. 
Yeah, we worked away like champs 
Till we had more Troppo camps 
Than there’s prickly heat an’ pimples on a fifteen months- 
north man; 


Troppos ‘ere an’ Troppos there, 
Troppos every-ruddy-where— 
An’ it won't be long before we build a Troppo in Japan. 
Ar! He missed his only chance 
To kick us in the pants, 


An’ the hist’ry books’ll have it that old Tojo’s biggest blue 
Wasn't made in pullin’ faces 
At the blokes in H.Q. places, 

But in dobbin’ daisy cutters in our Sunday morning’s stew! 


THE MAKINGS. 

While we were at Crete we didn't fare too badly. We 
bought quite a lot of food and one day Captain C sent 
Tom to the town to buy eggs and fresh vegetables. 

Tom came home at -dusk, full of wine, and leading a 
mangie old donkey. 

‘When he was asked where the eggs and vegetables were, 
he said he couldn't get any, but he bought the moke to make 
a stew! P 


AND HOW! 


A girl from the U.S.A. wrote to her boy and said, ‘What 
have those girls in Australia got that I haven't?” 

And the Yank wrote back and said, ‘Nothing, only they 
have it here.” 


OH, YEAH! 

A Yank in London, and a member of the R.A.A-F. officers’ 
mess, were looking at a painting of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, and, turning around, said to a Four Pipper, say, 
“Whom were those guys retreating from when this was taken?” 


“THE OVERSEAS AIRMAN” 


They sent me to blighty, I think as a test, 

To see if a change and a few years rest 

Will bring back the brains that the sun has sent west 
Of the “Airman” who served in Egypt. 


If I seem strange, if my actions seem queer, 
If I look like a wondering Jew, never fear, 
I'm perfectly harmless, that's why I'm here, 
On demobilisation from Egypt. 


If I should do things that seem senseless to you, 
You'll find there’s a method in things I do. 

I'm a marvel at catching flies, fever and flu, 
They teach it out thege in Egypt. 


90 if I look lost in some street, 

With cap in hand and bag at feet, 

Just pity me kindly and say, “It's the heat’ 8 
And the barren sands of Egypt. 


I'm only one of the crowd England sent over there, 
To live in the sand and say “Beware” 

Take me up tenderly, treat me with care, 

I'm only a madman from Egypt. 


If I'm squashed or smashed up, don't stand by and cuss, 
And if in the Strand I'm found charging a bus, 

Or otherwise making a damnable tuss, 

To old England's enemies round Egypt. 


There's no disease known that's not thrived there somewhere. 
The heat dries the blood and the ink in your pen, 

And the dust covers hundreds of England’s white men 

In that damnable desert of Egypt. 
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“BEAUFIGHTER CREWS” 


Lean sons of trouble lounging in the sun, 

sentinels of space, who daily fly 

A thousand miles of sea, 

They sit there drinking tea. 

Laughing with the merriment of one ¥ 

Who finds a wrinkled gremlin in his pie. 

You'd hardly think they watched the brown men die 
Beneath their spitting guns 
Brief “hours before, 

And weaved a course through thudding jets of flak, 
Braved the-endless miles of open sea 

And still came back 

To have a cup of tea. 


Misjudge them not when time and tide are ripe 
For splashing in the seas of human fun 
And drowning sorrows drear 
They have a marked affinity for beer, 
The soldier's drink. 
Whoever now would think 
To see them sitting calmly in their chairs, 
“Butch” Gordon, Billy Mann and all the rest, 
The night would see them strafe the jungle lairs 
Of Japanese, 
That quiet men like these 
In planes that earned the name of ‘whispering death,’ 
Would. scorch with burning breath 
The jungle and the sea, ; 
And wander back as they have done a thousand times 
From hours of loneliness 
And, in the calm and quiet of the mess, 
Sit drinking cups of tea? 
—L.A.C. K. COLLOPY. 


SCIENCE, THAT’S ALL! 


Bert’s girl friend remarked that it must be very hard for 
an anti-aircraft gun to hit a plane, so Bert became informative. 

“It’s quite simple if yér know how,” he told her. 

“First you aim just in front of him, and that makes him 
change his course. Then yer fire in front of ‘im again and 
-make ‘im have another change. Yer keep on doing this until 
he gets the idea that he can’t go any direction without being 
‘it. ) 

“That makes ‘im panicky, and ‘e just stops still and 
pretends to be dead—like an insect! Of course, that’s when 
yer get a sittin’ shot at ‘im and finish ‘im orf!” 


“DIXIE” 
You're old and worn and battered 
And full of marks and dints,. 
On your side are crude engravings, 
Of Fellaheen and Binis; 
some palm trees near the handle, 
A Pyramid or so, 
Quaint names of foreign places, 
And Digger pals I know. 


In Aussie you were with me 
You came across the seas 
We've been together, 

In several A.D.B.’s, 

You went with me to Libya 

You saw the Ities run; 

In Greece you still were with me 
To face the fighting Hun. 


You've held my bix and bully 
My drop of rum and beer, 
My tea and alicante 
And other things that cheer. 
The hearts of lonely places that’s called the ‘Blue.’ 
Dear battered old tin ‘'Dixie,” 
I shall always stick to you. 
NX 2196 Pte. L. PARTRIDGE. 


——o0o———_ 
“NOTHING AT ALL. 

An Air Force man recently arrived in France, had three 
main ambitions—to speak good French, to learn all about the 
different drinks, and to get sweet with all the estaminet girls. 
Entering an estaminet where a big crowd of the boys were 
doing justice to the vin blanc, he said to the blonde girl in 
charge: “What'll you have?” 

“Rien du tout,” replied the damsel. 

“Rien du tout for two,” said he. 

The loud laughter of ‘“Kingy’ and “Spider,” old hands, 

caused him to realise that everything wag not O.K 
‘What does it mean?” he enquired. 

“Nothing at all,” they told him. 

“You can't kid to me,” said the new arrival. “It must 
mean something or the sheila wouldn't ask for it.” 


NEW CHUM. 

A young A.C.2, after his elementary training, was going 
to do his first parachute jump. He turned to his Flight In- 
structor and said, ‘Pardon, sir, but if this chute doesn't open 
what will I do?” The Flight Instructor replied, “Well, A.C.2, 
you will be the first to hit the ground, and don't go away 
when you get there.” 


FLAVORING. 


Cook of a certain unit in Darwin objects to his new nick- 
name of “Kero.” 

At breakfast one morning the stew was strongly flavored 
with kerosene. The boys set up a howl of “Who called the 
cook a what’s-this?”’ 

_One lad, who had been sitting quietly, remarked during 
a lull, “If any of you find the cook’s hurricane lamp, see 
he gets it back again!”’ 


IRKSOME. 


A young Pilot Officer, whose arm still “itched” with the 
new band on his cuff, met an ‘‘erk.” The aircraftsman, being 
generally fed up and averse to saluting at any time, ignored 
him. P.O. pulled him up. Said he, “Do you recognise this 
uniform?” 

The “erk’s” eye travelled from the badge on his cap to 
his well-polished boots, then back. to his face. ‘‘Can’t say 
I do,” he remarked... “Ya had it dry cleaned?’ 


TIGER FACE BEAUFIGHTERS. 


-Snarling tiger faces are painted on the noses of the green 
Beaufighters which have recently startled the Japs in Timor, 
the Halmaheras, Ceiebes and Southern Philippines with 
rockets and bombs. 

One of a R.A.A.F. Beaufighter squadron's flight .com- 
manders had the idea and decorated his four aircraft in 
this style. The rest of the squadron soon followed. 

There is a report, tending to be confirmed. on enquiry, 
that a photograph of these tiger Beaufighters was sent to a 
certain brewery, with hopes of reciprocation. But if a keg 
or two. has been sent, it has not arrived. 


—_—_0o00—— 


“HAD.” 

The sailor had shore leave and to reach the streets he 
had to pass the dockyard gates, where a Customs Officer was 
on duty. to make sure that nothing was smuggled ashore. 
Approaching the officer, the sailor said, politely, “Will it be 
all right for me to bring some tobacco ashore tomorrow?’ 

“If you try to bring out more than the regulations allow,” 
said the fficer, grimly, “you'll be arrested.” 

The sailor thanked him and went on. Next day he 
appeared again, and on passing through the gates was stopped 
by the Customs officer, who demanded, “Where's that 
tobacco?’ 

“IT brought it ashore yesterday,” he said. 
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“TO BOBBY TOBRUK” 


He was only a stump-tailed Poodle, 
He had no pedigree, 

He was born in a Libyan dust storm, 
Near an Ities R.A.P. 

He'd do his share of line guard 

And share of picket as well, 

And never a crime had Bobby, 

And never an A.W.L. 


He saw his share of fighting 

And fought like a soldier, too, 

For we taught him concealment and cover, 
In the barracks of Mersa Matruh. 

He barked at the plains of Olympus, 

And fought in thick of the van, 

The boys of ‘“C’ Company loved him, 

And voted young Bobby a mam. 


For Bobby was born to battle, 

Though with none of a battler’s luck, 
For he who had dodged dive-bombers, 
Had to die ‘neath an Arab truck; 

So we gave him a Soldier's funeral, 
‘Twas all that we could do, 

For Bobby Tobruk was a cobber of ours 
And helped us see it through. 


—(UNKNOWN). 


PREMATURE 


The strafe put over by Jerry's artillery after his setback 
at Messines was something to remember by those located 
in the Wyschaete sector on June 8 and 9, 1917. 

A delayed-action shell penetrated too close to a dug- 
out in which a few of us were housed, mut only "“Simmy,” 
the hardhead of the bunch, was at home when the burst 
came, and it left him jammed in by earth with his head 
sticking out between two twisted sections of timber. 

A few minutes later when we returned, we were 
astonished at his plight, and stood momentarily while 
“Simmy’'s’ verbal barrage threatened to reach the Bosche 
himself. ; ° 

“What happened?” asked “Johnno” Balchin. 


“What happened?” replied ‘Simmy’’ sarcastically. 
“Why, I decided to flamin’ well bury myself alive, but you 
just stopped mel” 
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DIGGER GUERILLAS. 


News is trickling through from Greece that hundreds of 
Australian soldiers are still at liberty. Now and again one or 
two manage to reach some friendly country, but the majority 
have remained to carry on the warfare; and so far it has been 
to their advantage. 

Having many well-wishers among the Greek people, they 
have gone “bush.” They descend from the hills and raid 
various towns and villages, which are guarded by Italians, 
and, till recently, by the Hitler Youth Movement. The raiders 
take food, arms and ammunition back to the hills with them. 

All efforts during daylight to locate them have failed, 
and, owing to the fear they instilled into the young boys who 
comprised the Hitler Youth Movement, these hoys have been 
withdrawn from guard duties in Greece. 

Italians will not face them in the dark. so these guerillas 
are right on top. 


THE RETORT CRUSHING AND 
THE CRUSHED CRUSHER — 


George was our battalion high-brow and possessed a 
considerable reputation for culture, based, chiefly, on a pom- 
pous adjutant-like manner. So when he returned from Blighty 
leave with a pair of picturesque black eyes, we knew that 
buying them in a drunken braw! was entirely inconsistent 
with his character, and we were curious. But George main- 
tained a tantalising silence regarding their origin. One 
evening, however, I got him alone, and by careful manipu- 
lation managed to extract the story of his misfortune. 

"I had been reading H. G. Wells’ "Bealby,” he said, 
ruefully, “and that part about the ‘retort crushing’ particu- 
larly appealed tc me, and I rather prided myself that I'd 
be good at it. So 1 decided to give it a trial. 

“One day an ettusive fellow came up ceremoniously 
to me in the Strand and said: 

"Hullo, Dig.; haven't I met you somewhere before?’ 

"T thought thas this was an excellent opportunity to 
exercise my ability to apply the retort crushing.” 

"'T think that you must be mistaken, my good fellow,’ 
I retorted, with extreme crushing, ‘I've always kept good 
company so farl’ 

“I don't know exactly what happened immediately after- 
wards, but that Digger didn't behave a bit like the crushed 
people in the book. Anyway, I've learnt that the retort 
someone responds with the action crushing, so I've pad 
crushing is an absolute failure when someone responds with 
the action crushing, so I've decided. to cut. it out” 
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“THE ‘SUSSO’ UNIT” 


There was movement at the Showgrounds, 
For the word had passed around 

That once again the Huns were bent 
To thieve King George's Crown. 

Mid hills and downs—in far off towns, 
They heard that far flung echo; 

Put down the axe, forsake the plough, 
And turned towards the Depot. 

From roaring mills, and lonely hills, 
From cities, farms and bank; 

All packed their kit to do their bit 

And helped to swell the ranks. 


They turned the Showground upside down, 
And damned near wrecked the Depct, 

They carried their ‘‘Khaki” all inside, 
Diluted down with metho! 

They blazed a trail from Ascot Vale 

To far away Kantara. 

The local “nigs" just packed their digs, 
And scrammed for the Sahara. 

They roared their way thro’ Palestine, 

And howled this little ditty:— 


‘We wanna go and taste the wine, 
And see the Holy City.” 


In Europe, Adolf heard the news 

Of the “Susso” gang’s arrival, 

And then he shook in mortal fear 

For the square head tribe's survival. 
When news got thro’ to London Town, 
They roared their acclamations, 

King George's voice was hoarse with tears, 
As he voiced ‘Congratulations.’ 

Will Adolf live to see the day 

Of his fears all too well founded? 

His Army stoushed, his Navy licked, 
And his Air Force badly grounded. 


| Set up and printed by the Clyde Press, 608 High Street, 
Thornbury, Vic. 
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